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The development and outcome analysis of an inclusive physical education program 



Mei-i Chien 



Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to analyze outcomes of an inclusive physical 
education (PE) program for young children. The inclusive PE program developed 
in this study aimed to improve movement-related performcmce of all children within 
a diverse group. In addition, the development of positive learning behaviors was 
emphasized. Thus, the improvement of a positive learning behavior was valued as 
the same importance as the movement-related performance in this program. 

This inclusive movement education program was implemented in an inclusive 
kindergarten class. All of the five children with mild disabilities in this class were 
designated as the experiment group. In the same class, the other five children who 
were the closest in their birth date with the individual child in the experiment group 
were designated as the compare group. Regarding the control group, five children 
in the other class of the same kindergarten were designated, because of the closest of 
their birth date with the individual child in the experiment group, too. 

Results were presented in qualitative and quantitative approaches respectively. 
Behavior themes of positive learning were defined as concentration, confidence, 
positively responding to challenge, helping peers, zmd appreciating peers. 

According to the qualitative analysis of observation logs, most children in the 
experiment group performed improvement on positively responding to challenge. 

The number of children made improvement on helping peers and appreciating peers 
did not exceed a half. There was none apparent evidence found about improvement 
on concentration and confidence. 

In quantitative approach, children in the compare group made improvement on 
their movement-related performance as good as the control group. Categories of 
movement-related performemce were defined as sensory-motor, language-sociality, 
flexibility, and strength in this study. More than a half of children in the experiment 
group made improvement on sensory-motor and language-sociability. Generally, 
the inclusive PE program developed in this study helped children in a diverse class 
achieving movement-related performance as good as children in a regular class. In 
addition, this program was especially beneficial to the behavior of positive 



responding to challenge for children with mild disabilities. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Introduction 

The single commonality across definitions of inclusion is that children with and 
without disabilities are placed in the same setting, which is most often a classroom. 
Inclusion is usually confusing because of its degree of similarity to mainstreaming. 
Block & Vogler (1994) defined that mainstreaming suggests that little or no changes 
from what naturally occurs in the class will take place when children with disabilities 
are incorporated; while inclusion infers that curriculum and teaching method 
modifications are necessary for the process to be successful. Inclusion and 
mainstreaming may be very similar in a setting where the teacher already uses 
various methods to meet students’ needs based on individual skills and fitness levels. 

One of the most fundamental needs of every child is to be accepted and to have 
a sense of belonging. However, research has clearly shown us that children with 
disabilities are not automatically accepted by their peers unless teachers (and parents) 
take an active role in promoting acceptance (Favazza, 1998). Early perceptions 
about individuals with disabilities lay the groundwork for attitude formation. In 
fact, by the age of five children have already formed perceptions, either positive or 
negative, about youngsters with disabilities (Diamond, 1993; Favazza & Odom, 
1996). Without thoughtful planning and strategies to promote acceptance, these 
early attitudes are often negative (Favazza & Odom. 1996, 1997). 



Problem statement 

In the study, the author wanted to develop an appropriate inclusive PE program 
which is helpful for children’s improvement on movement-related performance. In 
addition, the improvement of children’s learning behaviors during the proceeding of 
this program was also the interest of this study. How to monitor children’s changes 
in movement performance and learning behaviors when interacting with 
surroundings was the problem needed to be solved in this study. 
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Purpose statement 

The purpose of the study was to analyze outcomes of this inclusive physical 
education (PE) program developed by the author. This general purpose was 
elaborated as follows: 

1. to develop lesson plans and a format of lesson structure for PE sessions, 

2. to monitor children’s changes on learning behaviors during these experiment 
sessions, and 

3. to analyze children’s improvement of movement-related performance within 
this experiment period. 



Significance of this study 

The significance of this study includes the following: 

1 .providing an example of the development of an inclusive PE program, and 
2. contributing to the application of inclusion education in the kindergarten level. 



Limitations 

This study was conducted in a public teachers college affiliated kindergarten. 
The analysis was focused on 15 subjects. Because of the small amount of number 
of subjects, the explanation of this study must be very careful. Results of this study 
might be only applicable to limited cases. However, the purpose of this study was 
not to propose a generalized model for all kinds of inclusive classes to follow. 



Definition of Terms 

1 .Inclusion: In this study, the inclusion setting is a kindergarten class with five 

children with mild disabilities and 14 typical peers. 

2. Inclusive physical education program: In this study, the inclusive PE 

program was a curriculum designed with emphasizes of movement performance on 
sensory-motor, language-sociality, flexibility, and strength. The behavior themes 
incorporated in this program included concentration, confidence, positively 
responding to challenge, helping peers, and appreciating peers. This program was 
conducted once in a week a inclusive class by the author. 
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CHAPTER II 
LITERATURE REVIEW 

In the second chapter, literatures were collected on issues of inclusion practice, 
physical education, and inclusive physical education (PE) program. 



Inclusion education 

In the issue of inclusion education, effects of inclusion and principles suggested 
for developing inclusion programs were discussed. 

Effects of inclusion 

Although including children with developmental disabilities in preschool 
classes has become increasingly common, little is known about how experiences in 
an inclusive classroom affect young children’s development. Okagaki, Diamond, 

& Kontos (1998) conducted two studies addressing the experience of inclusion for 
young children without disabilities. In Study 1 , 36 typically developing children 
(mean age = 55.2 months) attending an inclusive, university-based early childhood 
program were interviewed about their knowledge of and attitudes toward children 
with disabilities. Parents’ beliefs and children’s attitudes toward children with 
disabilities were positively related to the frequency of children’s actual contacts with 
classmates with disabilities during free playtime. In Study 2, the beliefs and 
behaviors of 20 children from an inclusive university-based early childhood program 
and 1 8 children from an inclusive commimity-based program were compared. 

There was no difference between the two programs in the amoimt of contact 
typically developing children had with classmates with disabilities. 

Buysse, Wesley, & Keyes (1998) examined the underlying factor structure of a 
rating scale designed to assess perceived barriers and supports associated with early 
childhood inclusion. Participants were 201 administrators and direct service 
providers from the early intervention, early childhood, and special education fields 
and 287 parents (primarily mothers) of young children with disabilities (birth 
through 5 years) who received early intervention services. A four-factor solution 
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for barriers that accounted for 41% of the total variance emerged from an 
exploratory factor analysis. Because one of the factors was found to have low 
internal consistency, a three-factor solution was used in subsequent analyses. The 
three factors consisted of barriers associated with early childhood program quality, 
community resources, and coordinating and integrating services for children with 
disabilities and their families. Items reflecting supports for early childhood 
inclusion produced a single support factor. A confirmatory factor analysis revealed 
a barriers factor structure for parents that was consistent with that obtained for 
professionals. Background variables contributed to explaining ratings of barriers 
and supports among parents who differed with respect to race, education, 
employment status, and experience with inclusion, lending further support for the 
validity of the factor structure. 

Principles of inclusion programs 

Mizen and Linton (1983) proposed six steps to effective mainstreaming. First, 
the teacher must prepare an environment which respects and values individual 
differences. The second step required avoiding practices which unwittingly 
contribute to embarrassment and failure. The third step is building the ego strength 
of all children. The fourth step is providing individual assistance and keeping 
children active. The fifth step involves ability grouping to allow for mastery 
teaching. The sixth and final step requires the teacher to alter and adapt. 

Moorhouse (1989) described seven activity variables, any or all of which could 
be manipulated in order to make a game or activity more inclusive: activity purpose, 
movement, organizational patterns, number of players, communication, equipment, 
and limitations. Whenever, an activity is not successful, or does not allow your 
students to be successful, you may be able to modify it through one or more of these 
seven avenues, rather than discarding the activity. 

In order to assist the teacher in creating an educational setting that will make 
inclusion a smoother process, Ozmun (1994) offered the following suggestions: 

A. where to get help 

(A) gaining the knowledge to work with children with special needs: (a) in- 
service training, (b) involvement in the I.E.P. process, (c) observations of inclusion 
settings, (d) support system, (e) university course work in adapted physical education, 
(f) adapted physical education textbooks, and (g) publications. 

(B) gaining the assistance to provide the individual-oriented approach necessary 
for inclusion: (a) teacher’s aids, (b) student assistants, (c) peer teachers, (d) 
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volunteers, and (e) parents. 

B. modifications for individualizing physical education 

(A) adapting instruction: (a) giving directions, (b) the order of presenting 
information, (c) pupil/teacher ratios, (d) nature of the group, (e) motivation, (f) size 
and layout of movement space, and (g) indoors/outdoors space. 

(B) adapting equipment: (a) size/shape/length, (b) texture/weight/width, (c) 
level /slope/amount, (d) color/ suspended/moveable or stationary, and (e) inclusion 
of noise device. 

(C) adapting games: (a) rules/number of players, (b) time allotment/type of 
equipment, (c) methods of scoring/type of movement-skills included, (d) 
positioning/boundaries-size and shape, and (e) competitive vs. cooperative. 

(D) adapting for individual differences: (a) different disabling conditions, (b) 
body composition, (c) age, (d) personality types (shy vs. assertive), (e) ability levels 
(beginners vs. advanced), (f) skill level, and (g) fitness level. 

The level of accessibility of a learning environment makes differences on 
outcomes of an inclusion program. Peterson (1995) proposed a checklist for 
evaluating the level of accessibility to school buildings, grounds, curricula, 
technology, and extracurricular activities for students with physical (mobility) 
disabilities. The physical accessibility portion of the checklist includes routes, 
parking and loading zones, stairs, elevators, drinking fountains, bathrooms, 
telephones, libraries, cafeterias, and playgrounds. 



Curriculum development 

Focusing on the issue of curriculum development, the five steps of developing a 
curriculum were utilized to address related literatures. Gallahue (1993), a well- 
known American scholar in physical education, suggested that there are five basic 
steps to be followed in developing a curriculum in any subject matter area, be it math 
or science, physical education or basketball coaching. These five steps include to 
(1) establish a value base for the program; (2) develop a conceptual framework; (3) 
determine the objectives of the program; (4) design and implement the program; and 
(5) establish criteria for assessing the effectiveness of the program. 

Value 

A necessary first step in all curricular planning is to establish the value base 
upon which the curriculum is to be built. Odom & Diamond (1998) noted that in 
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inclusive classrooms, there is often an underlying philosophy of appreciation and 
support for diversity in which all children are valued as unique participants with their 
own individual needs. 

Krebs (1994) proposed that a quality developmentally based physical education 
program has to find balance between every child’s needs and all children’s needs. 
Therefore, individuality and sociability are key concepts that help teachers outline 
the major value of their program. Individuality is related to internal stimuli which 
are dependent on the child’s past experiences. Sociability regards to the child’s 
capacity to deal with external stimuli, dependent on the environment. A paradigm 
was proposed to illustrate that our personality is developed from the interplay of our 
individual characteristics and our experiences with others (see Figure 1). This 
paradigm underlines body awareness as a component of our individuality, and space 
/ time awareness as components of our physical and social environment. Using the 
holistic structure of the individual/environment paradigm, we assume that the 
ultimate value of a developmental physical education program is to fulfill the needs 
of the children regarding themselves, the others, and the outside world. 



The child regarding The child regarding others 

him/herself and the outside world 

1 ^ > 

(individual) (personality) ► (environment) 

I 1 

Body awareness Space / time awareness 

(Source; Krebs, 1994) 

Figure 1 . The individual /environment paradigm 



Conceptual framework 

All curricula require a conceptual framework in order to establish common 
ground and terminology of implementing the program. The conceptual framework 
for the developmental physical education curriculum includes: 

A. Categories of movement: locomotor movements, manipulative movements, 
stability movements, and movement phrases, eg. movement combinations. 

B. Content areas of physical education: educational games, educational dance, 
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and educational gymnastics. 

C. Movement concepts of movement education: effort, space, and 
relationships. 

D. Phases and stages of motor development: fundamental phase and 
specialized phase. 

E. Levels and stages of movement skill learning: beginning/novel level, 
intermediate/practice level, and advanced/fine tuning level. 

F. Components of physical fitness: health-related components and 
performance-related components. 

G. Styles of teaching: direct teaching styles, indirect teaching styles, and 
combining teaching styles. (Gallahue, 1993) 

Objectives 

Goals are generally considered to be broad areas of continuing interest and 
importance directing to the establishment of objectives. Major goals of the 
developmental physical education program include improved movement/ fitness 
competence, enhanced cognitive competence, and more effective affective 
competence. Description of these goals and their general objectives were presented 
as the following. 

A. motor development goals: to assist children in becoming skillful movers, to 
aid children in becoming knowledgeable movers, to promote children’s development 
as expressive movers, to provide children with opportunities to become fit movers, 
to educate children with the fitness knowledge to be informed movers, and to create 
and environment that encourages children to be eager movers. In the motor area, 
skillful mover and fit mover goals translated into general objectives: 

(A) movement skill objectives: (a) to develop mature patterns in a variety of 
fundamental locomotor skills, (b) to attain mature skill development in a variety of 
fundamental manipulative skills, (c) to achieve mature levels in a variety of 
fundamental stability skills, (d) to develop an acceptable level of skill in a variety of 
individual and team sports, and (e) to enhance skillful rhythmic movement in a 
variety of fundamental, creative, folk and square dance activities. 

(B) physical fitness objectives: (a) to foster improved levels of health-related 
fitness, and (b) to promote improved performance-related fitness. 

B. Cognitive development goals: to promote an environment that encourages 
children to be multi-sensory learners, to stimulate children’s interest in being active 
learners. In the cognitive area, knowledgeable mover, active learner and multi- 
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sensory learner goals translated into general objectives: 

(A) to improve the perceptual-motor learning in body, spatial, directional, and 
temporal awareness. 

(B) to develop knowledge and understandings in a variety of activities including 
rules, strategies, fitness concepts, healthful living, and responsible decision making. 

(C) to reinforce a variety of academic concepts in mathematics, science, social 
studies, and language arts. 

C. Affective development goals: to assist children in becoming positive self- 
discovering learners, to create an environment that helps children become 
cooperative learners. In the affective area, expressive mover, self-discovering 
learner and cooperative learner goals translated into general objectives: 

(A) to encourage self-expression, motor creativity and aesthetic appreciation of 
movement. 

(B) to contribute to a positive self-concept, self-confidence, and perceived 
physical competence. 

(C) to develop positive socialization skills through cooperative play. (Gallahue, 
1993) 

Gallahue (1993) established this goals / objective system with comprehensive 
perspective, however, another scholar addressed the objectives of movement 
education in a different way. A well-known Japanese scholar, his work was 
translated by (1995) into Chinese, proposed that the basic 

issues of the movement education included the improvement of the following: 

A. Sensory-motor skills. In early childhood, the major objective of sensory- 
motor skills should be the improvement of flexibility. The concept of flexibility 
includes the competence of accordance, agility, and balance. 

B. Body awareness. In the viewpoint of movement education, definition of 
body awareness does not only include body image and body scheme but also include 
body concept. 

C. Awareness of time, space, and causality. Awareness of people about their 
surrounding environments was derived from interweaving phenomenon of time and 
space. The mutual causality among this phenomenon was crucial in perceiving our 
environments. Rhythmic movements were the best activities which can improve 
time awareness. Space awareness was generally improved by movements which 
can direct the development of visual perception. These movements include 
manipulating self-body, throwing / catching balls, pushing wheels, jumping-over 
ropes, hitting balls hanging in the air, and crossing-over objects. 
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D. Psychological functions. Psychological functions indicated to language 
skills, functions of visualization and metal-image, competence of problem solving, 
and functions of combining different procedures. 

These objectives proposed in the translation work of (1995) was 

mainly focused on the areas of motor and cognitive development when comparing 
with Gallahue’s (1993) goal / objective system. In Gallahue’s goal / objective 
system, affective objectives was addressed as self-expression, self-confidence, and 
socialization skills. These affective objectives can be elaborated as to manage 
behavior problems which might intervene the effectiveness of learning. Regarding 
setting-up objectives about general learning behaviors, some common problems 
proposed by different studies might provide us clues. Rohrkemper & Brophy (1980) 
noted twelve types of student problem behavior depicted by elementary teachers. 
Some of the problem behaviors included were underachiever, shy/withdrawn, short 
attention span, and hostile/passive aggression. Kennison (1996) reported a 
wilderness program proposed for youth aged 8-18 with a diagnosed learning 
disability or attention deficit disorder. In order to provide with a positive 
intervention, some of the problem behaviors addressed in this program were related 
to self-esteem, social skills, attention problems, and failure to complete tasks. 

According to Rohrkemper & Brophy (1980) and Kennison (1996), the common 
learning problems both studies tried to analyze included short attention span, low 
self-esteem or shy / withdrawn, underachiever or failure to complete tasks, and 
hostile / passive aggression or poor social skills. In order to enhance the 
effectiveness of an education program, no matter it is PE or language arts, there 
should be objectives setting-up to manage these general learning problems in 
addition to objectives focused on movement. learning. 

The objectives of general learning behaviors might be established by integrating 
the common points of Gallahue (1993), Rohrkemper & Brophy (1980), and 
Kennison (1996) into concentration, confidence, positively responding to challenge, 
and friendly peer relationships. 

Implementation 

Jean Piaget’s theory of cognitive development describes the interaction between 
biological and sociological factors. His theory emphasizes five factors: (a) schema, 
the original patterns of the thinking that people use for dealing with specific 
situations in their environment; (b) adaptation, the process by which individuals 
adjust their thinking to new conditions or situations; (c) assimilation, acquiring new 
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information by using already existing cognitive structures; (d) accommodation, 
adjusting to new information by creating new cognitive structures; and , (e) 
equilibrium, a balance between schema and accommodation (Rice, 1992). 

Based on Piaget’s concepts, Krebs (1994) proposed that the contents of the 
physical education program should incorporate the following principles: 

A. Start with simple structure (schema) and, progressively go to more complex 

ones. 

B. Allow every child to experience a variety of movement activities 
(assimilation). 

C. Allow enough time for the child to become familiar with the movement and 
/or the apparatus (accommodation). 

D. Allow children to make their owti decisions regarding best ways to move 
and keep their body under control (adaptation). 

E. Be aware of the amount and complexity of the content of the lesson, 
regarding children’s level of motor development (equilibrivun). 

F aught (1994), a creative movement consultant, suggested that a movement 
class structure usually includes a warm-up, a main activity and some type of closure 
which acts as a sharing time. Warm-ups provide a time to center or focus the group 
as well as working on coordination, flexibility, stretching and directionality. The 
warm-up includes isolations of the body and total body movement and is done in a 
circle or line formation (Faught, 1994). Plummer & Rougeau (1997) proposed that 
initiative activities could be teamwork activities which can include and value each 
member of a class. These activities involve a mixture of challenge, inclusion, and 
developmentally appropriate physical activities to create a program for children that 
brings together the fundamental elements of teamwork. Using initiatives gives 
students opportunities for decision making, consensus building, and teamwork. 

The main activity should include a combination of individual and group work. 
Any physical activity associated to individuality will be initially described as 
exercise. Physical activity related to sociability will be primarily called either game 
or dance. Between exercise and game/dance, Krebs (1994) created a system to 
classify games, exercises, and dances into a curricular model: 

A. activities of low organization: (a) nmning games, (b) line games, (c) circle 
games, and (d) role-playing games. 

B. pre-sport activities: (a) close-skill games, and (b) open-skill games. 

C. rhythmic activities: (a) singing games, (b) folk dances, and (c) rhythmic 
exercises. 
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D. activities of posture and locomotion; (a) exercises of reproduction of 
movement, and (b) exercises of production of movement. 

E. self-control activities: (a) exercises without material, and (b) exercises with 
material. 

Assessment 

Criterion of an assessment must develop from the value, conceptual framework, 
and objectives of a program. The content of an assessment usually was elaborated 
according to objectives of that program and reformed by activities played in class. 

The Movement Education Program Assessment (MEPA) 1995: 75- 

93), developed by a Japanese scholar, defined sensory-motor, language-sociality, 
flexibility, and strength as four categories to understand or diagnose the movement 
development of a child. In addition, the MEPA was good at providing information 
for planning individual movement education program. 

The general learning objectives, which were proposed in related literatures 
(Gallahue, 1993; Rohrkemper & Brophy, 1980; Kennison, 1996) regarding 
concentration, confidence, challenge, and peer relationship, were not easy to find 
published assessment instruments to assess them. Authentic observation might be a 
good alternative for assessing the effectiveness of accomplishing these objectives. 



Inclusive PE program 

Under the issue of inclusive PE program, effects of inclusive PE program were 
reviewed. The programs operated in the following studies were focused on motor 
skills, sports activities, or motor activities. All of these studies indicated positive 
effects of inclusion PE programs. 

Bilir, et al. (1995) compared motor development in 48 normal children (ages 3 
to 6), 12 children (ages 5 to 7) with Down syndrome, and 33 children (ages 3 to 7) 
with hearing impairments. Results revealed that motor skills developed more 
slowly in the hearing impaired children and the Down syndrome children than in the 
normal children. In comparison with the normal children, the hearing impaired 
children seemed to perform more poorly in skills associated with balance and 
general coordination than in other skills. The Down syndrome children 
demonstrated poorer performance than the normal children in all motor skills. 
Results support the systematic inclusion of physical education activities in programs 
for children with disabilities. 
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St. Clair (1995) investigated which environment for learning motor skills is the 
most effective for children with disabilities. Twenty children who are deaf with 
other impairments were involved in this study. Eleven participated in physical 
education with their age appropriate deaf peers and nine participated with their peers 
from their self-contained class. The age of these children was six to eleven. A 
pre-test was given to all participants at the beginning of the program and a post-test 
followed after 12 weeks of instruction. The instructional program emphasized 
fundamental motor skills and sports activities. In both the locomotor and the object 
control domain the children involved in the mainstreamed group demonstrated 
significantly greater gains than those participating in the segregated program. 
However, St. Clair noted that as an artifact of the small sample size the data may be 
skewed. 

Elliott (1997) investigated effects of participation in the Every Child a Winner 
Preschool (ECWP) program and free play on the motor creativity of preschoolers, 
with and without developmental delays, in inclusive and general physical education 
settings. The research process included: (a) subject selection from four intact 
inclusive and general physical education classes of preschoolers; (b) administration 
of the ECWP program over 20 sessions with a comparison group receiving 
supervised free play; (c) a pretest-post test measurement done individually, using the 
Thinking Creatively in Action and Movement (TCAM) Test; and (d) data analysis 
using a two-way ANOVA and Tukey Pairwise Comparison, plus the Kolmogorov- 
smimov 2-Sample Test. The results presented that there was significant 
improvement in total scores on the TCAM for the experimental groups receiving the 
ECWP program, but no significant difference in motor creativity in preschoolers 
from an inclusive physical education class and a general physical education class. 
Also, there was no significant difference in motor creativity scores within an 
inclusive physical education class using the ECWP program or free play. These 
findings support usage of the ECWP program and inclusive physical education at the 
preschool level. 

Johnson (1996) investigated a program of physical activities which has its 
foundation in theories established by Piaget, Erikson, Skinner, and Gesell, examines 
the link between movement and cognitive learning. The program which addressed 
the causes of learning problems was conducted in a specially equipped building on 
each school day during an academic year. This research design was quasi- 
experimental in nature and data were collected both by means of qualitative and 
quantitative investigation. The subjects in the study were children enrolled in a 
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rural, southwestern Michigan school. The 1 1 5 children were chosen for inclusion 
in the program because they possessed certain physical or cognitive characteristics 
for having learning problems. The results indicated that a positive change occurred 
in all areas of investigation for the children enrolled in the program. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODS 
Research design 

The decision-making of value and objectives of this inclusive program led to 
the design of lesson plans. All lesson plans of this inclusive PE program were 
designed with a balance on movement-related performance and fi^ve themes of 
learning behavior. Each lesson plan was adjusted before implemented according to 
children’s feedback, the author’s reflections, and observation logs of sessions ahead 
of it. This was the formative evaluation process in the research framework (as 
Figure 2). After the end of the implementation of this program, the effectiveness of 
this program was evaluated by the difference between the pretest and the posttest of 
the Movement Education Program Assessment (MEPA). This was the summative 
evaluation process. A conclusion was presented to address foundlings of this study, 
and a recommendation was proposed about teacher training and incorporated- 
subjects teaching. 




Figure 2 . Research framework of the study 
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Program development 

According to the aforementioned literature, the author developed a curriculum 
model for this inclusive program (see Figure 3). Diversity was the eternal value to 
indirect this inclusive program. The conceptual framework followed the value of 
diversity was proposed as the incorporation of individuality and sociability. 
Sociability addressed the essence of caring, and individuality addressed the 
awareness of individual difference. Regarding lesson objectives, movement-related 
performance and positive learning behaviors were proposed. The definition of 
movement-related performance was addressed as sensory-motor, language-sociality, 
flexibility, and muscular strength as the Movement Education Program Assessment 
(MEPA) 1995: 75-93), which was adopted to assess 

children’s performance level in this study. The specific emphasis within categories 
of sensory-motor, language-sociality, flexibility, and strength were illustrated in 
Table 1 . With different emphasis, categories of sensory-motor, flexibility, and 
strength were mainly related to movement while language-sociality might relate to 
the effectiveness of learning in a group circumstance. 

Five positive learning behavior themes were proposed in order to indicate that 
effective learning has its common features no matter in which subject or with which 
group. These five behavior themes were basically followed the objectives 
addressed in literature analysis. Concentration, confidence, and challenge were 
maintained the same, while the peer relationship was elaborated to helping peers and 
appreciating peers. Helping and appreciating peers were especially necessary in a 
group circumstance, while concentration, confidence, and challenge were always 
effective features in any learning circumstance. In each session of this program, all 
of the aforementioned value, conceptual framework, and objectives were 
incorporated into three implementation stages, that was warm-up, main activity, and 
closure. 
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Value 



Conceptual 

framework 



Objectives 



Implementation 



Assessment 




Figure 3 . Curriculum development model of the proposed inclusive PE program 
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Table 1 

The construct of the MEPA 



Body Awareness 


Movement Features 


Sensory- 

Motor 


Language- 

Sociality 


Flexibility 


Strength 


• Posture 

• Locomotion 

• Manipulation 


• Receptive 

language 

• Expressive 

language 

• Interpersonal 
Relationship 


• Accordance 

• Agility 

• Balance 


• Muscular 

strength 

• Endurance 



Sampling 

Children in an inclusive kindergarten class were participants of the PE program 
of this study, nine of them were boys and ten of them were girls. This class was 
composed of five disabled children and fourteen typical peers. These disabled 
children were screened with disabilities in mild levels. Their disability conditions 
were Downs, brain injury, autism, or cardiovascular diseases. In order to analyze 
outcomes of the proposed physical education program, a pretest and a posttest were 
administered to collect the data of children’s improvement of movement-related 
performance. All of the five disabled children were designated as the experimental 
group. Being close in their birth date with each of these disabled children, another 
five typical children in this class were designated as their comparing group. A 
control group is always important for an experiment. The control group designated 
was five children of a regular class in the same kindergarten, which were close in the 
birth date with each of the five disabled children. The demographic data of these 
subjects were shown as Table 2. 
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Table 2 

Demographic data of samples 



Group 


Class 


Condition 


Gender 


Age 


Treatment 


XI 


I 


D 


B 


5y 7m 


X 


X2 


I 


D 


G 


5y Im 


X 


X3 


I 


D 


B 


6y 7m 


X 


X4 


I 


D 


B 


5y 6m 


X 


X5 


I 


D 


G 


5y 3m 


X 


Cpl 


I 


T 


B 


5y 3m 


X 


Cp2 


I 


T 


G 


5y Om 


X 


Cp3 


I 


T 


B 


5y 4m 


X 


Cp4 


I 


T 


B 


5y 2m 


X 


Cp5 


I 


T 


G 


5y Om 


X 


Ctl 


R 


T 


B 


5y 2m 


C 


Ct2 


R 


T 


G 


5y0m 


C 


Ct3 


R 


T 


B 


5y 3m 


C 


Ct4 


R 


T 


B 


5y 2m 


C 


Ct5 


R 


T 


G 


5y Im 


C 



Note. 1 .Group: “ X ” = Experiment, “ Cp “ = Compare, “ Ct “ = Control. 

2. Class: “ 1“ = Inclusive, “ R “ = Regular. 

3. Condition: “D “ = Disabled, “T “ = Typical. 

4. Gender: “ B “ = Boy, “G “ = Girl. 

5. Age: till January 1999. 

6. Treatment: “ X “ = Experiment sessions, “ C “ = Control sessions. 
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Procedures 

In this kindergarten, the frequency of PE sessions of these two classes was 
regulated the same. The facility and equipment available for them were the same, 
too. Originally, the teachers of each different class in this kindergarten conducted 
PE sessions of their own class. During the time this program was implemented, the 
author met this inclusive class once a week to conduct a PE session. In the rest 
time of a week, children in this inclusive class had PE sessions with their class 
teachers. The other class with children of the control group always had PE sessions 
with their own class teachers. The only difference between the inclusive class and 
the class with children of the control group was that the author taught PE once in a 
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week with the inclusive class while did not teach the other one. Lesson plans of 
these two classes might be different because of different class teachers. This PE 
program began in October 1998 and ended in January 1999. 

A pretest was administered before the beginning of this PE program and a 
posttest was administered after the end of this program. The experimental design 
of the study, according to Krathwohl’s (1993) point of view, was an adjusted 
nonequivalent control group design (p. 453) (see Figure 4). 



O X (X) o 

o X (Cp) O 

O c (Ct) o 



Note. 1. 0= a pretest/posttest; 

2. X (X)= experimental treatment with all of the five disabled children as an 
experiment group; 

3. X (Cp)= experimental treatment with five typical peers in the inclusive class 
as a compare group; 

4. C (Ct)= control treatment with five typical children in a regular class as a 
control group. 

Figure 4 . Experiment design of the study 



Criterion of assessment 

There were two approaches of collecting assessment information. The 
information of formative evaluation was collected by finding behavior cues related 
to five positive behavior themes. Regarding the summative evaluation, the 
instrument served for the pretest and posttest was the Movement Education Program 
Assessment (MEPA) (R^^X f , 1995). In this study, the assessment was served to 
evaluate behaviors in four categories with eleven components (as shown in Table 1). 
The category of sensory-motor includes posture, locomotion, and manipulation. 

The category of language-sociality includes receptive language, expressive language, 
and interpersonal relationship. The category of flexibility includes accordance, 
agility, and balance. The category of strength includes muscular strength and 
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endurance. 



Validity of observation 

The whole processes of all sessions were video taped. In order to obtain in- 
depth information, five observers monitored the five disabled children in this 
inclusive class in six sessions. Because too many observers in a room may cause 
intervention of learning effects, only these disabled children were monitored. 

These five observers either had taken courses regarding research methods or were 
taking these courses during that time. An instruction session of behavior 
observation techniques was conducted to these volunteer observers. 

The technique used in behavior analysis of the study was interval recording 
(Alberto & Troutman, 1990). Dividing an observation session into intervals of 60- 
second, each child observed was recorded 30 times in a session. The intervals were 
pre-recorded on an audiocassette in order to eliminate the difficulty of time control. 
Each interval was divided into two parts, the first 40 seconds for observing and the 
second 20 seconds for recording (as shown in Figure 5). 



Length of an observation interval (60 sec.) 



Observing (40 sec.) 



Recording (20 sec.) 



Figure 5 . The division of an observation interval 



Before the proceeding of the formal data collection, a trial observation was 
conducted. One purpose of the trial observation was to help observers acquainting 
themselves with the pre-recorded cassette with observation intervals. The other 
purpose of the trial observation was to prepare children acquainting themselves with 
the presence of observers and the status of video taping. In the beginmng of the 
trial observation, children were exciting with the strange climate in their class. Till 
the middle of lesson, children acquainted themselves with the setting and started to 
calm down. 

The author reviewed and discussed the taped session of the trial observation 
with each observer in order to examine the accuracy of each observation log. The 
agreement between observers was obtained by reviewed the tape and making a log 
with another subject. Two observation logs with the same subject were compared. 
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All of the description of the occurrence of each subject reached 80% in each pair of 
logs. In order to promote the accuracy of observation logs in the formal data 
collection, the author discussed observation logs with each observer individually 
after each observation session. 



Data analysis 

The process of data analysis was directed by both of the qualitative and 
quantitative perspectives. Regarding the qualitative perspective, a well-trained 
translator coded the information collected by observation logs with five behavior 
themes. The five themes were concentration, confidence, positively responding to 
challenge, helping peers, and appreciating peers. Results of the coding were 
presented in ways of summing-up intervals and continuous intervals. In addition, 
summary of these observation logs was presented by child and behavior themes. 

Regarding the quantitative perspective, the data collected by a pretest and a 
posttest was analyzed by a percentage analysis to present the improvement of each 
child. The improvement status and the number of children making improvement 
during this program were also presented. 

The analysis of observation logs was focused on positive learning behavior 
themes, and the comparison of the changes between a pretest and a posttest was 
focused on movement-related performance. Incorporating results of these two 
perspectives, it can help people to exam whether this PE program was beneficial to 
children within this inclusive class in a broader sense. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 

Results were presented by topics of lesson plans, observation logs, and 
performance in the MEPA. 



Lesson plans 

During the months of September, October, November, and December in 1998, 
twelve sessions were conducted, while five sessions were canceled because the 
reasons of the weather, field teaching, or holidays, or class jam. These canceled 
sessions were (a) Oct. 16 bad weather (typhoon), (b) Oct. 23 the author’s class jam, (c) 
Oct.30 field teaching (children were out of town), (d) Dec. 25 holiday, and (e) Jan.Ol 
holiday. 

These twelve lesson plans of each session were illustrated as Tables 3-14. 

There was a reflection in the end of each lesson plan. 

Within the months of January, February, March, and April in 1999, there were 
nine PE sessions conducted. These sessions introduced deeper emphasis on 
concentration and confidence, while the themes of challenge, helping peers, and 
appreciating peers were maintained in a high performance level. Simultaneously, 
the difficulty level of movement skills and physical fitness was enhanced according 
to the performance level of individual child. 
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Table 3 



Lesson plan of session 1 

Date; 1999.10.02 



Procedure 
(time) (time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Stretching rhythm (music): greet teachers and 
peers. 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping & 
appreciating 


Mirroring (music); mimic your partner’s 
posture. 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1 . Ball play (6” ball): roll a ball in a straight 
path to your partner. 

2. Horse riding (lateral swing): enjoy swinging 
with either posture of sitting up or laying face 
down during swinging. 

3. Cruise (sliding board): slide around the floor 
with either posture of sitting up or laying face 
down. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these four: 
1.+2.+3.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1 . Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of 
others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson. 



Overall reflection : I appreciate children’s cooperation in the first session. In order 
to have a more enjoyable class mood, more transition along the proceeding of 
activities will be needed. 





Lesson plan of session 2 



Date: 1999.10.09 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


One leg standing (music): mimic birds and 
dragon flies. 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Mirroring (music): mimic your partner’s 
posture. 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Line walking (long cotton rope): walking 
along a curling line. 

2. Cruise (sliding board): slide down from a 
sliding chute with the posture of laying face 
down. 

3. Horse riding (lateral swing): pick up a ball 
from the hand of the teacher then throw into a 
bucket with the posture of laying face down 
during swinging. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these four: 
1 .-I-2.-I-3.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1 .Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 
2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflectLon : 1 . Children’s response to my teaching was great. 2. Be able to 
call each child’s name out is important in future teaching. 3. 1 need to work for 
better transitions along the proceeding of a class. 
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Lesson plan of session 3 

Date: 1999.11.06 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Hoping in beats 

One leg standing: mimic birds, dragon flies 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Mirroring (music): mimic your partner’s 
posture. 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1 . Passing a bridge (balance beam): try out 
walking forward and backward, side walking, 
sitting on feet walking, crawling. 

2. Turning bear (hanging cylinder): hold tightly 
with arms and legs when turning around. 

3. Horse riding (lateral swing): pick up a ball 
from the hand of the teacher then throw into a 
bucket with the posture of laying face down 
during swinging. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these four: 
1.+2.+3.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting (music): discuss feelings. 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : Both of children and me felt more comfortable during the 
proceeding of today’s class. Some activities may need be adjusted by children’s 
competence levels. 
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Table 6 



Lesson plan of session 4 

Date: 1999.11.13 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Stretch large muscles 

Rolling eggs: curling body parts into an egg, 
rolling around then standing up quickly 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Mirroring (music): mimic your partner’s 
posture. 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1 . Passing a bridge with stuffs (balance beam, 
hula hoops): walk forward with one hand 
holding, both hands holding, or arms hanging 
stuffs. 

2. Distance throwing (sand ball): throw balls 
into holes of a standing board. 

3. Don’t fall (balance board): keep balance in a 
sitting posture. 

4. Turning catch (balance plate): catch a ball 
throwing from the teacher when the balance 
plate is turning around. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these five: 
1.+2.+3.+4.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Stretch (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : Children worked with the activities designated in today’s lesson 
plan well. The proceeding of today’s class was more smoother than before. 
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Table 7 

Lesson plan of session 5 



Date: 1999.11.20 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Stretch 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Two person stretch 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Cruise (sliding board): slide down from a 
slide chute and slide along a designate route. 

2. Blind passing (balance beam): walk forward 
with eyes closed. 

3. Horse riding (Side swing): pick up a ball and 
throw through a hula hoop with a sitting 
posture during swinging. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these four: 
1.+2.+3.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating, 


1 .Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 
2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting and stretch (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : In today’s lesson, the estimation of the amount of energy needed 
in each activity and the control of mood between two extremes of excitement and 
calm seemed to fit these children better than before. Although holding three groups 
in the group practice time decreased the length of waiting time, it made teachers 
feeling overwhelming in regulating the whole class. In addition, there are usually 
less than two teachers in a kindergarten class. I will decrease the group number in 
the next session. 
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Table 8 

Lesson plan of session 6 



Date: 1999.11.27 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


1 .super man: mimic the flying posture of super 
man 

2. body parts pushing floor: moving around the 
gym with music, stop to push the floor with 
the designated body parts when the teacher 
called 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Body parts pushing partner: moving around the 
gym with music, stop to push your partner with 
the designated body parts when the teacher 
called 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Blind passing (balance beam): walk forward 
with eyes closed. 

2. Cruise (sliding board): slide along a curling 
route. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these three: 
L+2.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting and stretching (music). 


Plarming 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : the group number in the group practice time was decreased from 
three to two. Holding two groups did work fine. 
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T^esson plan of session 7 



Date: 1999.12.04 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Super man: moving around and mimic super 
man’s flying postures 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Two person stretch 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Ball play (6” ball): throw and catch a ball 
between partner. 

2. Monkey jumping (trampoline): jump up as 
high as possible. 

S.Turning bear (hanging cylinder): hold a 
hanging cylinder tightly with arms and legs 
when turning around. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these four: 
l.+2.-f-3.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : Children had fun during the class time. I think it is time to 
evoke more instances of occurrence of behavior themes related in spiritual domain, 
those are concentration, helping peers, and appreciating peers. 
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Table 10 



Lesson plan of session 8 

Date: 1999.12.11 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Freeze sculpture: moving around and freeze 
during the pause of the music 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Four-beat action: try to make a four-beat action 
by self 

Mimic your partner: try to mimic your partner’s 
four-beat action 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Blind passing (balance beam): walk forward 
and backward with eyes closed. 

2. Horse riding (Side swing): pick up a ball and 
throw through a hula hoop with a sitting 
posture during swinging. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these three: 
1.+2.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : Children showed a higher level of concentration in today’s 
practice. In addition, they performed higher confidence when participating 
activities. 
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Lesson plan of session 9 



Date: 1999.12.18 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Bubble holding: try to catch a bubble and hold 
it with hands without breaking it 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Hotdog rolling: single hotdog, double hotdog, 
triple hotdog 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Running relay (target): clap the next child’s 
hand when returning to your group. 

2. Turning bear (hanging cylinder): hold a 
hanging cylinder tightly with arms and legs 
when turning around. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these three: 
1.+2.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : I have to learn more about how to evoke the behavior of helping 
peers and appreciating peers in a natural way within the proceeding of activities. 
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Table 12 



Lesson plaiLof session 1 0 

Date: 1999.01.08 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Bubble holding 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Rolling hotdog: single, double, and triple 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Bowling relay (bowling set): the child who 
throws must helping to place back the bottles 
fallen, and the next child must run after the 
thrown ball as quick as he/she can and bring 
it back for his/her throwing. 

2. Monkey jumping (trampoline): jump up high 
in order to bet the bell drum hanging above. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these three: 
l.+2.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating, 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Quiet sitting with long breath (music). 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : During the activity of bubble holding, some children were not 
easy to concentrate. They were so eagle to catch bubbles that they always broke 
bubbles as a result. They need more concentration in order to keep bubbles as a 
whole on their palms. 
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Table 13 



Lesson plan of session 1 1 

Date: 1999.01.15 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Bubble holding: follows bubbles and try to hold 
a bubble on the center of palms. 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Rolling hotdog: laying on floor with arms over 
head and rolls with music 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Jumping over bricks (large soft blocks): jump 
over with hands free or holding hula hoop. 

2. Blind passing (balance beam): walk forward 
and backward with eyes closed without 
teacher’s assist. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these three: 
1.+2.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1 .Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 
2.Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


All in still: a plastic ball stays still on any parts 
of body. 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to do in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : Plastic balls was too light and without softness to stay on body 
parts. Balls made by clothe and stuffed with sand should be a better choice. 
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Table 14 



Lesson plan of session 12 

Date: 1999.01.22 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Frozen sculpture: individual free movement 
around the gym, and suddenly freezes while the 
music is paused. 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Sticky sculpture: the same as the 
aforementioned frozen sculpture, but two 
children must always stick together. Increase 
the number of children who stick together when 
possible. 


Main activity 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1 Monkey jumping (trampoline, bell drum): 
jump up high in order to bet the bell drum 
hanging above. 

2. river & mountain (balance beam, large arch 
shaped block, and soft blocks): crawl through 
an arch along a bridge then jump over blocks. 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Each child chooses a group from these three: 
1.+2.+ ball swimming (ball pool). 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1 .Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 
2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


All in still (music): stay sand ball still on any 
parts of body. 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Looking on the next semester (this semester 
was ended) 



Overall reflection : 1 . A cold front was coming. Children seemed to be slower and 
more quiet than usual. 2. In the activity of drum hitting, the height of bell drum 
should be able to adjust for individual differences. To some shorter children, the 
height of the bell drum was too high. 3. Children worked with sand balls work 
much better in the relaxation time than before. 
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Observation logs 

Five observers were designated for monitoring each of disabled children during 
six observation sessions. These observation sessions were conducted on Nov. 06, 
Nov. 13, Nov. 20, Nov.27, Dec. 04, and Dec. 11. A translator coded these 
observation logs according to the occurrence of five behavior themes. These five 
themes were concentration, confidence, challenge, helping peers, and appreciating 
peers. The number of occurrences of behavior themes was calculated by the 
summing-up intervals which were not necessary continuous, and by the longest 
continuous intervals which must be continuous. This result was shown as Table 4. 
Regarding the summing-up intervals, subject X5 demonstrated a great improvement 
in general. Her improvement was especially apparent in responding to challenge. 
Regarding the longest continuous intervals, subject XI behaved concentration 
behavior in continuous 20 intervals lasting (about 20 minutes) on Nov. 13. 

There were 25 summary tables produced by each child and by each behavior 
theme for illustrating the results of observation. The summary information was 
shown as Table 16-40. 
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Table 15 



Number of occurrences of behavior themes 





Summing up intervals 


The longest 
continuous intervals 


Date 


NOV. 

06 


NOV. 

13 


NOV 

20 


NOV 

27 


DEC. 

04 


DEC. 

11 


NOV 

06 


NOV 

13 


NOV 

20 


NOV 

27 


DEC. 

04 


DEC. 

11 


XI 


Cc 


10 


21 


8 


8 


12 


10 


5 


20 


3 


4 


4 


7 


Cf 


4 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


Ch 


7 


7 


2 


4 


7 


15 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


4 


H 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


A 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


X2 


Cc 


14 


21 


12 


13 


19 


11 


6 


10 


3 


4 


11 


4 


Cf 


5 


2 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Ch 


6 


9 


5 


6 


7 


12 


2 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 


H 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


A 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


X3 


Cc 


12 


10 


7 


4 


7 


8 


8 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


Cf 


2 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Ch 


3 


7 


2 


2 


5 


13 


2 


2 


1 


2 


4 


3 


H 


3 


1 


0 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


A 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


X4 


Cc 


7 


17 


♦ 


7 


7 


5 


3 


7 


♦ 


2 


3 


3 


Cf 


5 


2 


♦ 


1 


1 


0 


3 


2 


* 


1 


1 


0 


Ch 


7 


7 


♦ 


3 


6 


10 


3 


3 


♦ 


1 


4 


3 


H 


2 


0 


♦ 


0 


1 


6 


2 


0 


♦ 


0 


1 


2 


A 


0 


1 


♦ 


0 


1 


4 


0 


1 


♦ 


0 


1 


1 


X5 


Cc 


♦ 


11 


12 


0 


8 


3 


♦ 


4 


5 


0 


2 


1 


Cf 


♦ 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


♦ 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Ch 


♦ 


3 


5 


4 


3 


6 


♦ 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


H 


♦ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


♦ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


A 


♦ 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


♦ 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 



Note 1. Behavior themes: Cc = Concentration, Cf = Confidence, 

Ch =Positively responding to challenge, 

H =Helping peers, A =Appreciating peers 

2. ” * “=Absence. 

3. The total number of observation intervals was thirty in all sessions. 
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Table 16 

Summary of observation logs of XI regarding the behavior theme of concentration 
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Table 17 

Summary of observation logs of X2 regarding the behavior theme of concentration 
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Table 18 



Summary of observation logs of X3 regarding the behavior theme of concentration 
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Table 19 



Summary of observation logs of X4 regarding the behavior theme of concentration 

m i'f mm mm mm 

1^ m -■ nm^m: m a 
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Table 20 



Summary of observation logs of X5 regarding the behavior theme of concentration 
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Table 21 

Summary of observation logs of XI regarding the behavior theme of confidence 
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Table 22 



Summary of observation logs of X2 regarding the behavior theme of confidence 
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Table 23 



Summary of observation logs of X3 regarding the behavior theme of confidence 
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Table 24 

Summary of observation logs of X4 regarding the behavior theme of confidence 
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Table 25 



Summary of observation logs of X5 regarding the behavior theme of confidence 
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Table 26 

Summary of observation logs of XI regarding the behavior theme oTpositivel>L 
responding tn challenge 
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Table 27 



Summary of observation logs of X2 regarding the behavior theme of positively 
responding to challenge 
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Table 28 

Summary of observation logs of X3 regarding the behavior theme of positively 
responding to challenge 
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Table 29 



Summary of observation logs of X4 regarding the behavior theme of positively 
responding to challenge 
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Table 30 

Summary of observation logs of X5 regarding the behavior theme of positively 
responding to challenge 
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Table 31 



Summary of observation logs of XI regarding the behavior theme of helping peers 
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Summary of observation logs of X2 regarding the behavior theme of helping peers 
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Table 33 



Summary of observation logs of X3 regarding the behavior theme of helping peers 
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Table 34 

Summary of observation logs of X4 regarding the behavior theme of helping peers 
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Table 35 



Summary of observation logs of X5 regarding the behavior theme of helping peers 
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Table 36 

Summary of observation logs of XI regarding the behavior theme of appreciating 
peers 
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Table 37 



Summary of observation logs of X2 regarding the behavior theme of appreciating 
peers 
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Table 38 



Summary of observation logs of X3 regarding the behavior theme of appreciating 
peers 
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Table 39 

Summary of observation logs of X4 regarding the behavior theme of appreciating 
peers 
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Table 40 



Summary of observation logs of X5 regarding the behavior theme of appreciating 

peers 
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Performance in the MEPA 

The performance of 15 subjects in the Movement Education Program 
Assessment (MEPA), as a pretest and a posttest respectively, was presented in the 
percentage of passing assessment items of each category. The age range of subjects 
just fitted into the sixth and the seventh division of the MEPA, therefore, both of 
these divisions were administered. This result of percentage of success was shovm 
as Table 41-42. 



Table 41 



Percentage of success of the sixth divi.sinn in the MEPA 



Sixth division 
49-60 

months level 


Sensory- 
motor (%) 


Language- 
sociality (%) 


Flexibility 
(%) 


Strength 

(%) 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


XI 


75 


100 


100 


- 


83 


83 


75 


75 


X2 


50 


100 


50 


100 


67 


67 


75 


75 


X3 


25 


75 


25 


25 


33 


50 


50 


50 


X4 


25 


75 


25 


50 


50 


83 


50 


100 


X5 


50 


50 


25 


50 


0 


16 


0 


0 


Cpl 


100 


- 


75 


75 


67 


83 


50 


75 


Cp2 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Cp3 


100 


- 


100 


- 


83 


100 


75 


100 


Cp4 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Cp5 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ctl 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct2 


100 


- 


75 


100 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct3 


75 


100 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct4 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct5 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 



Note. “ X “ = Experiment group," Cp “ = Compare group," Ct “ = Control group. 
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Percentage of success of the seventh division in the MEPA 



Seventh division 
61-72 

months level 


Sensory- 
motor (%) 


Language- 
sociality (%) 


Flexibility 

(%1 


Strength 

i%) ^ 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


XI 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


X2 


80 


100 


25 


50 


100 


- 


100 


- 


X3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X4 


20 


40 


25 


25 


25 


25 


50 


50 


X5 


0 


0 


25 


50 


25 


25 


0 


0 


Cpl 


100 


- 


75 


100 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Cp2 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Cp3 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Cp4 


100 


- 


75 


75 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Cp5 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ctl 


100 


- 


75 


75 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct2 


100 


- 


50 


100 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct3 


75 


75 


100 


- 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct4 


100 


- 


50 


100 


100 


- 


100 


- 


Ct5 


100 


- 


75 


100 


100 


- 


100 


- 



Note. “ X “ = Experiment group, “ Cp “ = Compare group, “ Ct “ = Control group. 
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CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION, CONCLUSION, & RECOMMENDATIONS 



Discussion 

Discussion was addressed with topics of structure of lesson plan, observation 
logs, and performance in the MEPA. 



Structure of lesson plan 

The three basic stages of lesson plans were developed as beginning, main 
activity, and closure (see Table 3-14). Within the stage of beginning, a warm-up 
and an initiation were conducted. Within the stage of main activity, and 
introduction, a group practice, and a free group were conducted. Within the stage 
of closure, a relaxation, a review, and a planning were conducted. 

Both in the stages of beginning and the closure, the behavior themes elaborated 
was concentration, helping peers, and appreciating peers. The author believed that 
any effective learning needs to maintain learners’ concentration during the whole 
process, thus, the theme of concentration went on through an entire session. Both 
in the warm-up and relaxation steps, stretch or body awareness with music were 
excellent activities about reaching a concentration status. 

The themes of helping peers and appreciating peers were emphasized in the 
steps of initiation and review, which were especially significant in an inclusive group. 
In order to experience the peer relation with helping and appreciation, activities in 
the form of individual, two-person, and more than two-person were introduced. 
Friendly expressive language among peers was encouraged. 

Both at the beginning of the main activity, and the end of the closure, the 
behavior theme of positively responding to challenge was emphasized. Although 
children’s competence was varied in this inclusive class, the author challenged each 
child in his/her own level. Details of each task were explained with the 
demonstration of volunteer peers. The instructor must always break a task into 
simple segments in order to make sure the demonstration will be successful. After 
a successful demonstration was presented, most children felt confidence and ready to 
challenge this task. 
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In the stage of main activity, movement-related performance was practiced. 
Bowling relay, jumping over bricks, blind passing, and ball play were activities with 
simple equipment. Cruise, horse riding, turning bear, and monkey jumping might 
require special equipment. These activities were popular and beneficial to the 
development of sensory-motor, flexibility, and strength. 

The language-sociality might be developed while group members provided oral 
feedback to the ones who were challenging their tasks. The reflection, which the 
instructor recorded at the bottom of each lesson plan, provided references for the 
design of next sessions. 

Observation logs 

Because too many observers might intervene the effectiveness of learning, only 
children in the experiment group were designated to one observer by each. 
Observation logs were recorded with the observation technique of interval recording. 
Five behavior themes were utilized to code children’s behavior. These themes were 
the same as the behavior objectives of this PE curriculum. Within an interval, a 
child might behave five themes simultaneously, or he/she might behave none of them. 
The number of summing up intervals was calculated by the frequency of each theme 
occurred in one session by each child. Numbers of continuous intervals were 
calculated by the frequency of a theme occurred continuously in one session by each 
child. The biggest number of the continuous intervals of each child in a session 
was used to represent the longest continuous intervals (see Table 15). As shown in 
the summaries of observation logs, some special contents of observation logs were 
edited by behavior themes for each child (see Table 16-40). According to Table 15, 
the difference of occurrences between the sum of the first twice observation (Nov.06 
and 13) and the sum of the last twice (Dec.04 and 11) were compared in order to 
determine whether a child had made improvement (Table 43-44). No matter in the 
case of summing-up intervals or the longest continuous intervals, children in the 
experiment group improved the most on the theme of challenge. The number of 
children made improvement on helping and appreciating peers did not exceed a half. 
Concentration and confidence were not improved as much as other behavior themes. 
The subjects X5 made improvement on challenge, helping, and appreciating peers. 
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Table 43 



Improvement on behavior themes by child (by summing up intervals ) 



Subject 


Concentration 


Confidence 


Challenge 


Helping 


Appreciating 


XI 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


-h 


X2 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


X3 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


X4 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


X5 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


+ 



Note. No improvement. Making improvement. 



Table 44 



Improvement on behavior themes by child (by the longest continuous intervals ) 



Subject 


Concentration 


Confidence 


Challenge 


Helping 


Appreciating 


XI 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


X2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


X3 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


X4 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


-h 


X5 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


-h 



Note. No improvement. Making improvement. 



O 

ERIC 



Performance in the MEPA 

Percentages of passing items of the Movement Education Program Assessment 
(MEPA) were produced by four categories for each subject (see Table 41, 42). The 
number of children making improvement between posttest and pretest using the 
MEPA was counted as Table 45. The number of children reached 100% of success 
in the MEPA was shown in Table 46. Most children in both of the compare group 
and the control group achieved 100% of success in the MEPA. It indicated that the 
MEPA was appropriate for the developmental level of children in this age. About 
children in the experiment group, although less than half of them reached 100% of 
success in the MEPA (see Table 46), they had made apparent improvement according 
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to the data presented in Table 45. Within the sixth division of the MEPA, all 
children in the experiment group improved in categories of sensory-motor and 
language-sociality. In addition, in the seventh division, about half of children in the 
experiment group made improvement. 



Table 45 



Number of children making improvement in the MEPA 



Division 


Group 


Sensory- 

motor 


Language- 

sociality 


Flexibility 


Strength 

(%) 


Sixth 

division 


X 


5 


5 


3 


1 


Cp 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Ct 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Seventh 

division 


X 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Cp 


5 


4 


5 


5 


Ct 


5 


4 


5 


5 



Note. 1 .“ X “ = Experiment group, “ Cp “ = Compare group," Ct “ = Control group. 
2. Children achieving 100% in the pretest were automatically counted as 
making improvement in the posttest. 



Table 46 



Number of children reached 100% of success of the MEPA 



Division 


Group 


Sensory- 

motor 


Language- 

sociality 


Flexibility 


Strength 

(%) 


Sixth 

division 


X 


2 


2 


0 


1 


Cp 


5 


4 


4 


4 


Ct 


5 


5 


4 


5 


Seventh 

division 


X 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Cp 


5 


4 


5 


5 


Ct 


5 


4 


5 


5 



Note. “ X “ = Experiment group, “ Cp “ = Compare group," Ct “ = Control group. 
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Conclusion 

Conclusion was focused on curriculum development and observation methods. 
The contents of curriculum development included steps of value, conceptual 
framework, objectives, implementation, and assessment. 

Curriculum development 

Value . Recalling the individual /environment paradigm aforementioned in 
Chapter two, the emphasis of the study was not only focused on individual 
movement-related skills mainly focused on individuals but also interactions among 
peers and the outside environments. In general, the theoretical basis of the 
curriculum developed in the study incorporated body awareness regarding one-self 
and space / time awareness regarding others and environments. 

Conceptual framework. Concepts related to the following dimensions should 
be defined in order to clarity approaches of a PE program. These dimensions 
included (a) categories of movement, (b) content areas of physical education, (c) 
movement concepts of movement education, (d) phases and stages of motor 
development, (e) levels and stages of movement skill learning, (f) components of 
physical fitness, and (g) styles of teaching. 

Objectives . In this study, movement-related performance and learning 
behaviors were viewed as the same importance. Regarding movement-related 
performance, categories of sensory-motor, language-sociality, flexibility, and 
strength were addressed. 

Skills of locomotion in horizontal or vertical directions, stability in motion or in 
still posture, and manipulation with instrument or without instrument were 
introduced to address the category of sensory-motor. Exercises of muscular 
strength and endurance, cardiovascular efficiency, accordance, agility, and balance 
were introduced to address the component of flexibility and strength. The step of 
introduction in the main activity stage and the step of review in the closure stage 
provided the opportunity for receptive language and expressive language. Children 
were always stimulated to communicate with teachers and peers. Interpersonal 
relationship was addressed with group activities. 

The positive learning behaviors were especially elaborated to emphasize the 
relationship with peers or environments in this study. These behavior themes were 
emphasized through each entire session including circumstances of learning with 
oneself or with a group. In an inclusive program, the behavior themes of 
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confidence, helping peers, and appreciating peers were usually emphasized. In 
addition to these three behavior themes, the themes of concentration and positively 
responding to challenge were proposed in the curriculum. With the emphasis of 
concentration and positively responding to challenge, the standard of deciding 
whether making improvement or not was varied by each individual’s competence 
level. All children, including disabled and typical peers, were encouraged to 
challenge themselves. 

Implementation . 

A. Structure of Lesson plan. The structure of lesson plans developed in this 
study produced a fluent and complete learning process. The format illustrated in 
Table 47 was adopted from those lesson plans implemented in this program (Table 3- 
14). The learning process proceeded along the behavior themes of concentration, 
helping and appreciating peers, confidence, and positively responding to challenge, 
then took a backward direction through confidence, helping and appreciating peers, 
return to the starting point of concentration. The last step of planning elicited 
children’s expectation about the next session. The objectives of movement-related 
performance and positive learning behaviors were incorporated in the structure of 
lesson plans. 

B. Instruction methods. Encouragement and authentic feedback were 
proposed to each child in the whole process of instruction whenever it was possible. 
In order to encourage children positively responding to challenge, the demonstration 
was opened for every one who was willing to try it. The author appraised not only 
the movement performance but also the courage of the child who was doing his/her 
demonstration. There were three basic principles when implementing this program: 
playfulness, convenient, and safe. Firstly, children were learning through playful 
activities. Secondly, all activities utilized the most convenient, simple, and 
common pieces of equipment which were available in this kindergarten. Thirdly, 
the design of lesson plans followed the rule of safety. 

Assessment— Performance of subjects. The performance of subjects can be 
presented in qualitative and quantitative approaches respectively. In qualitative 
approach, most of the children in experiment group made improvement on behavior 
themes of positively responding to challenge. Regarding helping peers and 
appreciating peers, some of them had made improvement. There was no evidence 
found about improvement made on concentration and confidence. 
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Table 47 



Suggested lesson plan format for inclusive PE lessons 



Lesson plan Date: 



Procedure 

(time) 


Theme 
(behavior / 
movement) 


Activity (materials) & method 


Beginning 
Warm-up 
(5 min.) 


Concentration 


Stretch / Body awareness (music) 


Initiation 
(5 min.) 


Helping and 
appreciating 


Individual activity 

Two-person activity 

More than two-person activity 


Main activitv 
Introduction 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

Challenge 


Introduce the challenging tasks of each activity 
for today with the demonstration of volunteers. 


Group practice 
(20 min.) 


Sensory-motor, 

Language- 

sociability, 

Flexibility, 

Strength 


1. Group I : 

2. Groupn : 


Free group 
(5 min.) 


As the above 


Children have the freedom to choose either 
continuing to challenge the above two activities 
or enjoying their ball pool. 


Closure 
Review 
(5 min.) 


Confidence, 

helping, 

appreciating. 


1. Children share their reflections about today’s 
lesson and appraise the performance of others. 

2. Teacher appraises children’s performance 
with details described. 


Relaxation 
(3 min.) 


Concentration 


Stretch / body awareness (music) 


Planning 
(2 min.) 


Challenge 


Discuss what to challenge in the next lesson 



Overall reflection : 



Note . 1. Behavior theme: concentration, confidence, positively responding to 
challenge, helping peers, and appreciation peers. 

2. Movement theme: sensory-motor, language-sociability, flexibility, and 
strength. 
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In quantitative approach, children in the compare group made improvement on 
their movement-related performance as good as the control group after the 
conduction of this inclusive PE program. More than half of children in the 
experiment group made improvement on sensory-motor, and language-sociality. 
Generally, the inclusive PE program developed in this study helped children in a 
diverse class achieving movement-related performance as good as children in a 
regular class. 

Observation methods 

The accuracy of data collection is important for the value of a research. In this 
study, the recording of observation intervals, the coding of these logs, and the 
administration of the MEPA were all required in high level of observation accuracy. 

In order to be as accurate as possible, not only the whole process of experiment 
sessions were video taped but also each child of the experiment group was 
designated to one trained observer for recording the child’s behavior. 

The work of translation and coding of these observation logs was reviewed by 
two translators. The observation logs were coded into a summing up interval 
aspect and a continuous interval aspect. With the summing up aspect, the total 
occurrences of each behavior theme were counted. With the continuous aspect, the 
analysis of a child’s tendency of continuousness of each behavior theme became 
possible. The administration of the MEPA was conducted individually. Without 
restrict time limit, observers were allowed to provide possible initiations to each 
child in order to help this child demonstrated his/her real competence level. 



Recommendations 

According to the discussion of results and conclusion, there were some further 
thoughts about the future development of early childhood inclusion practices and 
curriculum design. Recommendations regarding teacher training and incorporated- 
subjects teaching were proposed as following. 

Teacher training. 

This proposed inclusive PE program was a easy implementing one because the 
instruction methods used in this program can be suitable in most groups, and the 
equipment and facility needed can be easily obtained, too. However, the 
understanding about each child with his/her special needs would be a critical factor 
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in deciding whether successful or not in implementing this inclusive program. If 
teachers in an inclusive group had their in-service training related to instruction 
methods with different disability conditions, it would be easier to take care of 
children’s diverse needs. 

Buysse, Wesley, & Keyes (1998) noted that early childhood program quality 
bcuxiers included class size, teacher-child ratios, personnel training for both child 
care staff and specialists, inadequate classroom facilities, and lack of teacher 
planning time. However, personnel training and preparation of general early 
childhood educators and specialists was perhaps the single most prominent barrier to 
inclusion that has emerged from previous research. 

Odom & Diamond (1998) proposed that professional training is an important 
dimension of programs for all young children. In their national survey, Wolery, 
Martin, Schroeder, Huffman, Venn, Holcombe, Brookfield & Fleming (1994a) found 
that teachers in early childhood inclusive programs had training primarily in early 
childhood education, the majority had a bachelor’s degree, and special education 
professionals were often not employed directly by inclusive programs. In their 
survey of NAEYC accredited programs, McDonnell, Brownell & Wolery (1997) 
found similar results. 

In Taiwan, there were usually one teacher with special education qualification, 
and the other one with regular education qualification in an inclusion class. Both of 
them need in-service training but not with the same emphasis. Special education 
teachers need to widen the knowledge regarding different disabilities, and to get 
themselves acquainted with strategies and principles of educating children with 
different needs in school class. Regular teachers need to learn how to evoke group 
dynamic climate in order to nurture an learning environment with kindness and 
patience. 

In-service training is also important for teacher’s aid. Basically, teacher’s aid 
usually was not required experiences of working with children with disabilities. In- 
service training was usually the first and only channel for improving their 
understanding and strategies in inclusion education. 

Incorporated-subjects teaching 

Garrahy (1994) proposed that physical education teachers can incorporate many 
subjects into the developrriental movement program. These subjects may include 
language arts, math, social science, reading, health, science, music, and physical 
education. However, the question is do educators perceive physical education as a 
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part of the whole experience or apart from the whole experience? 

In Taiwan, the kindergarten curriculum standard, which was declared by the 
Ministry of Education, indicated that there were subjects in six areas composing the 
kindergarten curriculum. These six areas include language arts, mathematics / 
science / social studies, visual arts / physical labor, music, health, and play. In a 
unit teaching activity design, subjects in different areas should be incorporated 
instead of divided. However, divided-subj ects teaching practices were proceeded in 
many kindergartens because of the misunderstanding of the nature of learning in 
early childhood. This study indicated that these six subject areas could be naturally 
incorporated with this PE program. 

The emphasis of this study was focused on revealing the effects of this 
proposed PE program on improving the movement-related performance and learning 
behaviors in a diverse group. Therefore, these proposed PE activities did not intend 
to join with original plans of unit teaching activity design of this class. In future 
studies, proposed PE activities should be included into plans of unit teaching activity 
design. By doing this, the experiment circumstances will be more close to the 
natural teaching ones. 
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